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we may blunder^ but not sin. That moral judgment should
thus anticipate action, while prudence has to wait for it, is
surely the proper order of endowment for a being really
responsible; for one appointed to be, in character, without
excuse for his transgressions, but, in understanding, the
pupil of his own mistakes. The instant that any contending
principles press their invitations on him, there too is the
consciousness of their respective rights; and if he is betrayed
into wrong, he is self-betrayed. His duty consists m acting
from the right affection, about which he is never left in doubt:
it is his wisdom only that consists m pursuing the right end,
and this can afford a little time to grow; and will perhaps
grow none the less, for the discipline of a few painful but
guiltless errors. The different effect of experience on the
prudential parts of character, and on the moral, accords but
too well with this mode of discriminating them. The later
life of most men is the more discerning and well-advised;
but the earlier years are nobler and purer; and to find the
true instinct of conscience, we may more often go with hope
to the child, than to the grand-parents. Unfaithfulness
.inevitably impairs and corrupts the native insight, which
remains only to those who sacredly use and guard it; and
then, the substitute to which men turn is always their
foresight, which can scarcely fail to become finer as the
combinations of life are more numerous, and the years are
prolonged. Thus, in the growth of Prudence there is
almost a necessity of nature; but in even the continuance
of Conscience, a contingency of pure and obedient will
We need not resort to the hypothesis of a pre-existence of
souls, and believe that they are entombed in this life as an
expiation, in order to explain either the glimpses of 'heaven
about us in our infancy/ or the gathering darkness of a
worldly maturity. The clear Divine light, by which we
recognise the good at first, is not the trail of any departing
glory, going home into some foreign sphere; it is inherent
in our fresh nature. Nor does any sad fate quench it by
mere mists of time: it will not only abide, but spread and